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The Extempore Speaking Contest 


Chas. S. Templer 


Hamline University, Minnesota Delta 


One thing that can be truthfully said of our time is that we are 
contest conscious. There are beauty contests, contests in dancing, 
walking, kraut eating, log rolling, hog calling, and a hundred others. 
The educational world has caught the general idea and is promoting 
more contests every year. Not so long ago educational institutions 
competed with one another in athletics, oratory, and debate. Today 
there is interscholastic competition not only in those fields, but also 
in music, spelling, dramaties, reading, extempore speaking, after-din- 
ner speaking, discussion—yes, even in scholarly attainments in vari- 
ous subjects such as history, literature, and art appreciation. Some 
there are who think we are ‘‘contested’’ to death. 

Perhaps it is wise for us to spend some time, occasionally, ex- 
changing opinions and discussing experiences with reference to this 
whole subject. Possibly in that way we can sooner decide whether 
contests have genuine value and deserve a place in the educational 
set up, or whether they constitute a kind of fad that will pass and be 
forgotten. I have been asked to speak about the extempore speak- 
ing contest. 
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I don’t know just when this form of competition took its place 
along with oratory and debate. Pi Kappa Delta was conducting ex- 
tempore speaking contests as early as 1924. Possibly it was used be- 
fore that time. Who originated it I do not know. At first it seems 
to have been regarded with some doubt by many of the colleges. Even 
today many institutions that regularly participate in debates and in 
oratorical contests do not go in for extempore speaking. The records 
of Pi Kappa Delta, however, seem to indicate a growing respect for 
this type of competition. At the national convention of Pi Kappa 
Delta in 1934, the number of colleges represented in extempore 
speaking was approximately the same as the number represented in 
oratory. Both extempore speaking and oratory, however, were far 
less popular than debate. 

Doubtless there are local differences in the manner of conducting 
extempore speaking contests, but, speaking broadly, the method is the 
same. A general subject is announced perhaps two months in ad- 
vance of the contest. Those who expect to compete must make a study 
of this subject. Some time before the contest a disinterested person 
is asked to subdivide the general subject into specifie topics. These 
specific topies are inclosed in an envelope and sealed. Those compet- 
ing draw for place and then one hour before they are to speak, they 
draw a subject. The one hour they may spend organizing their ideas, 
but they have no access to libraries or other sources of material ex- 
cept such as they may have along with them in the form of a ecard 
index or a book. In any ease, one hour is much too short a time in 
which to find material and organize it into a speech. The contestants 
are compelled to use such knowledge as they have. The rules usually 
permit two hundred words of notes and limit the speeches to ten min- 
utes. Sometimes it is required that each speaker in a contest answer 
a question asked him by one of the other speakers. The chairman de- 
termines who is to ask and who is to answer each question. Judges 
are supposed to take into account not only the main speech but also 
the answer given to each question. I think Prof. George McCarty of 
South Dakota State is the originator of this question and answer 
method. Details of the rules and procedure may be changed ad infi- 
nitum, but the general idea remains the same. 

I presume every form of speech contest is intended to test some- 
thing, or, in other words, to provide a basis for comparing individ- 
uals or teams in competition. What, then, does competition in extem- 
pore speaking actually test? To me it seems to provide a technique 
for testing the competitors in at least four ways. First, their knowl- 
edge on some general subject ; second, their speaking vocabulary and 
their ability to use it effectively ; third, their ability to organize their 
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knowledge quickly, and fourth, their ability to adjust quickly to new 
social situations. 

It is quite evident that the contestant is expected to acquire 
knowledge on the general subject. Otherwise it would not be an- 
nounced some two months before the contest. It is evident, also, that 
the preparation must be broad. Otherwise the contestant may draw a 
subject on which he has read nothing and consequently one on which 
he can speak but lamely. Of course, there is an element of luck in 
the matter of drawing topies. Some of them are perfectly obvious. 
No student would miss making some preparation on them; nor would 
he be without some knowledge even if he had made no special prep- 
aration. Others come as a surprise. In that case, the contestant is 
in a difficult position. In a tournament he may have a chance to get 
back in the running because he appears in several rounds of speeches 
and the rankings of the judges in all usually determine his fate. In 
a single contest, however. where only a few colleges participate, a 
lucky drawing may easily determine the winner. 

The broad preparation essential to success in extempore speaking 
seems to me to be educationally sound. Unlike debating where a 
wealth of statistics and other detailed information are necessary, ex- 
tempore speaking demands a perspective on the whole subject. It is 
one of the blessings of this form of contest that the air is not clogged 
with statistics. And yet, in listening to extempore speeches, I have 
been surprised to note what a grasp of the subject the speaker showed. 
In other words, the preparation did not seem to be superficial. If 
the survey course in the social sciences is sound, I don’t see why the 
method of preparing for extempore speaking by general reading in 
the literature of the subject is not sound. The extempore speaker may 
not know to a hair how many dollars France still owes us on her 
war debt, but he may have a pretty wide usable knowledge of the 
whole subject of cancellation. He may not know how many paid 
athletes are to be found at the University of Winnemac, but he may 
have a workable knowledge of the subject of intercollegiate athleties. 

Of course, the real educational value of acquiring knowledge on 
any subject depends upon the subject. All of the following have been 
used in the various national tournaments of Pi Kappa Delta: Mar- 
riage and Divoree, The Present Crime Situation, The Influence of the 
Press, The American Home, College Athletics, American Agriculture, 
Woman’s Place in the Modern World. None of these subjects seems 
trivial and a knowledge of them would seem to be useful in provid- 
ing a basis for the better understanding of what one reads, useful in 
conversation, useful in thinking about current social and economic 
problems. 
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A few moments ago it was suggested that the extempore speak- 
ing contest provides a basis for comparing individuals as to their 
speaking vocabulary and their ability to use it effectively. 

We talk a great deal in these days about the purpose of college 
training. We tell our students that they are supposed to learn to 
think. We say to them, ‘‘It is not so much the information you ac- 
quire, but have you learned to think?’’ I am afraid that many stu- 
dents interpret this to mean that information is something that is 
quite unnecessary to the thinking process. But actually, information 
is the tool with which we think. To a large extent, our information 
is useful in controlling the behavior of others only in so far as we can 
put that information into language and use that language in speech. 
The opinion is fairly general among psychologists, I believe, that we 
do our thinking in terms of words. Some actually define thought as 
subvoeal speech. Now, if this definition is true, it follows that what- 
ever increases our speaking vocabulary widens the range of our 
thinking. The student, in the course of his preparation on a general 
subject, such as, ‘‘American Agriculture’’ or ‘‘The Influence of the 
Press,’’ necessarily adds many new words to his speaking vocabulary. 
Some of them are absolutely new to him, some are built up from the 
reading vocabulary where they may have been as vague and formless 
as primeval fog. Every word added to the speaking vocabulary is 
a new tool with which to think. The extempore speaker must be able 
to use, in speech, his store of words dealing with the subject under 
discussion. Not only that, but he must be able to use the words ac- 
eurately and fluently. The contestant who must stop often to grope 
for the word he wants, or the one who uses fine, large, mouth-filling 
generalities when the meaning he is trying to arouse demands exact- 
ness and careful distinctions, creates an impression on the judges that 
is likely to count hevaily against him when the ballots are examined 
at the end of the contest. 

I think we may safely say, also, that the extempore speaking con- 
test puts a premium on talking to the point. Usually the rules pro- 
vide that the speaker who wanders from his specifie subject is to be 
penalized by the judges. It is well that this is so. Otherwise a speak- 
er might sneak up on his subject, touch it lightly and then drag in 
some old phase of the general subject upon which he happened to 
have some information. Such tactics can not win if the judges know 
their business. If the judges do not know their business, the fault 
does not lie with the nature of the contest, but with the coaches who 
select those judges and perhaps fail to instruct them. 

I believe that no one has yet set up an experiment to determine 
just what training in extempore speaking does to the speaking vo- 
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cabulary. Pending the development of such a test, we must rely upon 
our observation. My own opinion is that the extempore speaking con- 
test and the training that normally precedes it definitely increases 
the speaking vocabulary and makes it more workable. For that rea- 
son, if for no other, it seems to me the extempore speaking contest is 
educationally sound and worthy of preservation. 

Earlier in this discussion I suggested that the extempore speak- 
ing contest furnishes a basis for judging the student’s ability to or- 
ganize his knowledge quickly. Remember, the extempore speaker does 
not know what his topic is to be until one hour before he speaks. In 
the very nature of things his knowledge of the whole subject is gen- 
eral. When he pulls that little slip of paper out of the hat, he is 
confronted with the problem of selecting the items of his information 
that bear on the specific topic assigned to him, he must arrange them 
in some order, perhaps he must reject some of his facts and illustra- 
tions so that he may keep inside his time limit. In other words, he 
must be orderly in his thinking. The judges are apt to ‘‘erack down’”’ 
on the contestant whose speech starts nowhere and gets to the same 
place. In reading the stenographic reports of many extempore 
speeches and in listening to many others, I have been surprised to 
note how well those speeches are organized, how they progress from 
point to point, how they show emphasis of space and position. That 
organization has to be made quickly. There is no more than an hour 
to prepare. It must be a matter of habit, a characteristic way in 
which the mind works. It is impossible to say in any given case just 
how much of that habit is due to training in extempore speaking and 
how much of it is due to training in debate or other mental activities. 
However, we may say that the extempore speaking contest puts a 
premium on habits of careful organizing, classifying, emphasizing and 
making the speech march. Education, we are told, is largely a matter 
of forming habits. Sound education, then it would seem, is the pro- 
cess of forming habits that are useful and beneficial to the individual 
and to society. What, then, could be more sound educationally than 
an activity in which the training tends to develop habits of orderly 
thinking? As I see it, training in extempore speaking does just that 
and the contest that terminates the training actually rewards orderly 
thinking and penalizes the lack of it. 

My fourth claim for the extempore speaking contest was that it 
provides a basis for judging the students who compete as to their 
ability to adjust quickly to a new social situation, or, if you prefer it, 
a new speech situation. Extempore speaking, more than either the 
oratorical contest or the customary form of debating, approximates 
normal life situations. No contest duplicates the type of situation one 
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is likely to meet in everyday life. The oratorical contest with its 
committed speeches, practised gestures and polished composition 
seems very artificial. The debate is less so perhaps, but even it is gov- 
erned by a lot of traditions and conventions. The extempore speech, 
demanding as it does a rapid organization and effective use of the 
knowledge one has at his disposal, comes very close to ordinary life 
situations as we are called upon to meet them from day to day. The 
contest itself often presents something of a surprise to the speaker. 
In a tournament such as the one held biennially by Pi Kappa Delta, 
the audience may consist of five, fifty, or five hundred people. Pos- 
sibly only the solemn-faced judges make up the audience. The con- 
test may be held in the parlor of the First Presbyterian Church, in 
a class room of the local high school, or in a banquet room of a hotel 
with every seat filled and people occupying every inch of standing 
room. I have heard contests under every one of these conditions. 
Extempore speakers must adjust to these conditions as they meet 
them. 

My own observations leads me to believe that extempore speakers, 
as a group, are adjustable people. Perhaps it would be too strong a 
statement to say that students become socially adjustable because they 
participate in extempore speaking contests. It might be more accur- 
ate to say that socially adjustable people naturally go in for that form 
of contest. Whether any casual relation exists would at least be dif- 
fieult to demonstrate. However, I doubt if anyone would deny that 
it is sound educational practice to provide opportunity for students 
to develop their most pronounced talents. We have passed the stage 
in education where it is considered the proper procedure to concen- 
trate attention on the normals and subnormals and let the talented 
take care of themselves. The extempore speaking contest offers an 
opportunity for those with abilities in social adjustment to develop 
those abilities still further. To me that seems sound education. 

Before closing this discussion perhaps I should mention a few 
criticisms that are occasionally leveled at the extempore speaking con- 
test. We are told that no one knows what a good extempore speech is, 
that there are no standards by which such a speech can be judged. 
li would seem that where judges show a reasonable degree of unifor- 
mity in their opinions, there must be some basis for the agreement. 
In other words, the judges must have similar opinions as to what con- 
stitutes a good speech. Such information as I have been able to 
collect indicates that there is quite as much agreement among judges 
of extempore speaking as there is among judges of oratory. Is ex- 
tempore speaking so different from debate or oratory as to place it in 
a class by itself? I think the evidence of the judges’ ballots proves 
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that it is not. It can be judged and has been judged successfully 
for years. 

Some criticis of extempore speaking have said that this form of 
contest puts a premium on making a little information go a long way. 
There is some truth in the criticism when it is directed at the practice 
of requiring a speaker to carry on for at least eight minutes when his 
subject can be turned wrong side out in five. That old minimum time 
limit did sometimes lead to a painful stretching out of material. 
Often the result was pretty thin. In Minnesota we changed the rule. 
We set a maximum time limit, but no minimum. When a speaker 
has said all he has to say on the subject, he quits even though he has 
talked no more than five minutes. The results of having no minimum 
time limit are gratifying to coaches who were familiar with the old 
practice. 

Another criticism of the extempore speaking contest is that it 
gives training only to those who need it least and that it takes the 
time of the instructor away from students who are in genuine need 
of help. The truth of this criticism we can not deny. It does give 
training to those who need it least. But at the same time it gives 
training to those who seem to profit most by that training. As I stat- 
ed a moment ago, we have passed the stage in the development of edu- 
cational techniques where it is considered a virtue to spend practically 
all of our efforts on the halt and the lame and the blind. We now 
try to find something the student can do fairly well, something in 
which he is interested, and then give him a chance to develop his 
ability. It is just as sound educationally to give opportunity to our 
best extempore speakers as it is to give opportunity to our best artists, 
singers, tennis players, or actors. In any ease, this criticism can be 
made of all contests. Interscholastic competition presupposes that 
coaches will select their best to represent their institutions. 

Still another criticism of the extempore speaking contest is that 
it is impossible to train for it. Those who object on this basis usually 
say that if you train a student for participation, that student’s speak- 
ing ceases to be extempore in nature, and if you do not train the stu- 
den, there is little of value to be gained from taking part in the con- 
test. It would seem that those who voice this criticism are really fall- 
ing into the error of confusing impromptu with extempore. The term 
extempore does not imply a lack of preparation, but it certainly does 
imply that delivery must not be memoriter. The extempore speaker 
must be prepared, much more widely in most cases than the student 
who delivers an oration that he has committed. The extempore speak- 
er should know his subject, but he depends upon the inspiration of 
the moment to supply him with the exact language in which he ex- 
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presses his knowledge. With this understanding of the term, certain- 
ly there is nothing in the extempore speaking contest that precludes 
broad general preparation. Nor is there any reason why the student 
who expects to participate should not practice speaking on various 
phases of the general subject. Why should he not talk before some 
of the speech classes, or in his literary society, or in his Sunday 
School class, or even to his coach? He can not possibly know what 
topic he will draw in the contest. There can be nothing ethically 
wrong about practicing as much and as often as his time will permit. 

Many other criticisms might be brought against the extempore 
speaking contest, many other things might be said in its favor. The 
experience of no one teacher or no one institution should be regarded 
as conclusive. Doubtless we have different objectives and emphasize. 
different things. Some one may yet devise a test that will show just 
what an extempore speaking contest does for those who participate in 
it. However, nothing of the kind has thus far been invented and 
until it is we must worry along, exchanging opinions and comparing 
experiences. Whatever may be the opinion of others, based on their 
indivdual experiences, to me the extempore speaking contest seems to 
be founded on the soundest educational principles and to produce the 
best results of any of the forms of competition designed for individ- 
ual students. My students like it and believe it gives them a kind 
of training they do not get in debate or oratory or in the class room. 


As I see it, the man who first devised the extempore speaking con- 
test had a genuinely constructive idea, an idea which deserves to be 
preserved and developed as a useful tool in speech education. 


THE DEBATE OF THE PRESIDENTS 


Presidents of four forensic societies debated the question of fed- 
eral aid to education over the radio November 14. President George 
McCarty of PKD spoke for the affirmative. The debate drew the at- 
tention of thousands of high school debaters who are this year dis- 
cussing this question in their state leagues. 

Copies of the debate are now available through the University 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma. The price is fifteen cents, or two copies 
for a quarter. 


Prof. J. E. Smith, Rhodes Scholar and a Nebraska PKD, is 
coaching debate at Hiram. 
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Alabama Beta Chapter 


Alabama College 


Alabama College, the State College for Women, was established in 
1896 in Montevallo, Alabama. It is a standard college, granting the 
B.A., B.S., and B.M. (Music) degrees, and has eight hundred fifty 
young women listed in the usual enrollment. In 1925 the college was 
admitted to full membership in the Southern Association of Colleges ; 
in 1928 it was admitted to membership in the Association of American 
Colleges; in 1931 it was approved by the American Association of 
University Women, and the School of Music was accredited by the 
National Association of Schools of Music. 

When Alabama College was founded the campus consisted of 
thirty acres. Since that time it has been found necessary, from time 
to time, to add to it and at present it contains about one hundred 
and six acres, including the land upon which the training schools are 
located, which was given to the college by the Town of Montevallo. 

Montevallo is a picturesque village near the geographical center 
of the State. The unusually beautiful scenery of the surrounding 
country adds greatly to the atmosphere of the place, a valuable asset 
to the college. 

The buildings include Palmer Hall, a handsome auditorium with 
a seating capacity of about 1600. One of the finest institutional pipe 
organs in the country is in this auditorium. The stage provides a pro- 
scenium thirty-five feet wide and twenty-one feet high; a stage depth 
of thirty-three feet, and sixteen feet working space on either side of 
the playing space; an olio curtain, reversible gold and black; and a 
gray sateen cyclorama masks the entire stage. The footlights are ad- 
justable major in sections, and floor sockets, three on each side, pro- 
vide for five connections each. The switch board is a $5,400 instru 
ment and a source of interest and pleasure to us. Palmer Hall also 
houses the administration offices. 

A main dormitory in three units is occupied by freshmen and 
sophomores ; Hanson by juniors; and Ramsay by seniors. 

WAPI, broadeasting station jointly owned by the three teaching 
state educational institutions, is located in Birmingham with a re- 
mote control station in Palmer Hall, which broadcasts college pro- 
grams. 

The dramatic productions on the campus offer opportunity to the 
entire student body through various groups. Alabama Play- 
ers, the honorary group of players into which membership is achieved 
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AN UNDEFEATED DEBATE SQUAD 


Standing, left to right: Lenice Vaughan, Azalia Painter, Eunice Thomas, Ruth 
Fleming, Corinna Musick, Mildred Cabaniss, Marjory Goff. Seated: Nell Hines and 
Alice Stallworth. 


by points acquired from playing in other groups and also production 
assistance, gives two plays a year. Last year ‘‘The Servant in the 
House,’’ and ‘‘ Hay Fever,’’ were produced, while this year, ‘‘ Quality 
Street’’ is the first offering. 

Achieving a Pi Kappa Delta charter has been a slow but steady 
climb and at present enjoys the center of the stage. 

A forensic club was founded in 1925 through Student Senate 
and the debate class. Debates were scheduled with other women’s 
colleges in the years 1925 and 1926. 

The following year these women’s colleges were not interested 
in meeting us again. Men’s teams did not consider it dignified to 
do so. Hence forensics went in the direction of oratorical contests 
for several years. When a team of men condescended to meet Ala- 
bama College, interest was again renewed in debate. Victories over 
men’s teams encouraged considerably and each year funds were in- 
creased for a debate program. When we concluded a year without a 
defeat we were considered worth sponsoring in a still bigger way, and 
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a committee assisted in keeping campus interest growing. With the 
advent of Pi Kappa Delta on the campus, in 1934, a new program 
was set up, to wit: 

A general manager to direct the scheduling of and arrangement 
for inter-collegiate contests; freeing the coach from the business ar- 
rangements for the purpose of more time for specifie debate and ora- 
torical drill; the appointing of an assistant coach to insure further 
development with a student assistant, president of Alabama Beta of 
Pi Kappa Delta, to support these coaches, makes many ventures pos- 
sible. A freshman coaching staff of two faculty members and a stu- 
dent assistant insures future forensic developments. We are looking 
forward to a big year, culminating in South Atlantie Province meet- 
ing on our campus in April. 

On November 15, 1934, Professor Nesbitt of Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Mississippi, with three students from Millsaps, arrived on 
our campus for the purpose of installing the loeal forensie club into 
Pi Kappa Delta. The initiation took place at six P. M., in Palmer 
Hall, and the installation of officers and chapter immediately fol- 
lowing. 

At 8 p. m. a banquet was served by a class in foods in the Home 
Eeonomies dining-room. The dining table was decorated in the colors 
of Pi Kappa Delta by means of white candles with red tulle, white 
place cards laced with red ribbon, and a center piece of red carna- 
tions. 

The big event closed with well wishes from our visitors, and a 
hearty acceptance to return to our campus to meet us in formal debate 
and take part in the contests in April at the Province Convention. 

ELLEN Haven Goutp, Coach. 


According to a survey conducted by Prof. E. R. Nichols of Red- 
lands, the PKD question leads all others in popularity. The leading 
questions are listed below: 


Arms and munitions, reported by 82 institutions; federal aid for 
education, 20; collective bargaining through non-company unions, 
14; state medicine, 10; nationalization of munitions, 9; government 
ownership of public utilities, 8; limitations of incomes and the agri- 
cultural adjustment act, 6 each; statehood for Hawaii, 5; Townsend 
Old Age pension and uni-cameral legislation, 4 each; advertising, 
collectivism, and N.R.A., 3 each. Many more questions were reported 
by one or two institutions. 
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Arizona Alpha Chapter 


Arizona State Teachers College 


In 1899, the little city of Flagstaff, dissatisfied with the Insane 
Asylum which its state legislators had obtained for it, sought to 
have the buildings which had already been constructed, converted to 
another use. A long legal battle ensued in the state capitol at Phoe- 
nix, after which the boosters of Flagstaff were granted another gift. 
This gift was the Northern Arizona Normal School. 

This school opened with a faculty of two members and a stu- 
dent body of about thirty. Through the years which have followed, 
the campus has been enlarged, instructors have been added to the 
faculty, new buildings have been added to the original group, and 
the student body has increased more than fifteen-fold. In 1925, 
by an act of the state legislature, the name of the school was changed 
to the Northern Arizona State Teachers College. A few years later, 
by another legislative act this name was shortened to Arizona State 
Teachers College. In 1928 Flagstaff was accredited by the National 
Association of Teachers Colleges as a class ‘‘A’’ Institution. In 
1930, the school was admitted to the North Central Association. 

Flagstaff today boasts a college with a faculty of about forty 
members and a student body of five hundred. The school is steadily 
growing. 

In 1927, the development of speech arts first became an extra- 
curricular activity. In that year a debate squad was first organized. 
This new activity did not grow very rapidly, however, until it came 
under the sponsorship of Dr. Mary A. Hill, who in 1929 became 
the head of the English Department. The school had recently be- 
come a member of the newly organized Arizona Junior Speech Arts 
League, and freshman and sophomore students soon began to compete 
in extemporaneous, dramatic reading, and oratorical contests with 
students from the four other Arizona colleges which comprised the 
League. In the Fall of 1931 this youthful speech association held 
a round-robin debate tournament—its first. This tournament mark- 
ed the real beginning of inter-collegiate debate in Arizona State 
Teachers College. 

Later, during the same year, at the invitation of Whittier Col- 
lege and the University of Redlands, both a man’s and a woman’s 
team participated in a Pi Kappa Delta practice debate tournament 
which was held at Redlands. The following year Flagstaff again 
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sent two teams to the annual University of Redlands tournament. 
The showing that these men and women made was excellent, and 
they were sent to the regular Pi Kappa Delta district tournament 
the following spring. 

As graduation had claimed most of her veteran debaters, Dr. 
Hill relied almost entirely on underclass men and women in the 
debate tournaments of the year ’33 and ’34. To the Redlands prac- 
tice tournament, Flagstaff sent three teams. These teams were so 
fired with the friendly, competitive spirit of debate, inspired in 
them by the tournament, that they had no sooner returned to Flag- 
stafi than they began to help train newer and less experienced 
debaters for the next tournament which was to be held at Pasadena. 
As the result of their enthusiasm, Arizona State was represented at 
the district tournament by a squad which ineluded coach, two judges, 
an orator, and seven debate teams. 

At this time the efforts of Dr. Hill and her squad members were 
gloriously rewarded, and Arizona State received the first chapter 
of Pi Kappa Delta to be granted to any Arizona school. 

The new chapter, called the Arizona Alpha, was installed form- 
ally November 15, 1934. Professor E. R. Nichols drove to Flag- 
staff from the University of Redlands to conduct the inaugural 
ceremonies. He was assisted by Professor Baceus and three debaters 
from the same institution. 

Forensie activities are well under way here at Flagstaff this 
year. An A. 58. T. C. team lost a close decision to a University of 
Redlands team in a pre-season debate. The following week-end 
Flagstaff’s team of sophomore girls placed first in a round-robin 
tournament held by the Arizona Junior Speech Arts League at 
Tempe. The underclass men’s team which represented our school 
in the same tournament also succeeded in winning the majority of 
its debates. A single men’s team was sent to the Pi Kappa Delta 
Tournament which was recently held in Salt Lake City. 

A unique social group, sponsored by the forensic societies of 
the campus, holds Open Forum weekly in an attractive stone cabin 
which was built with student funds by student labor. This organi- 
zation has no officers, its meetings are conducted by a chairman ap- 
pointed each week by the faculty advisors, Dr. Hill and Miss Lynn. 
The weekly meetings at the Open Forum eabin are open discussions 
of eampus problems or of current events. 

Each Spring a course in argumentation is offered to freshmen 
students. The enrollment in this class is always limited. It is in this 
class that the greater portion of our present debate squad received 
their primary debate training. 
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Illinois Omicron Chapter 


DePaul University 


De Paul University campus is located on the North Side of 
Chicago. The university buildings and campus oceupy one entire 
block and parts of neighboring blocks. The university auditorium, 
formerly known as the college theatre, with a ground space of 125 by 
113 feet and a seating capacity of 1,500, is one of the largest audi- 
toriums in the City of Chieago. 

The university building is a sev- 
enteen story building situated in the 
Downtown Loop at 64 East Lake 
Street. The College of Law, College of 
Commerce, Secretarial College, School 
of Musie, Graduate School, and the 
Evening and Saturday divisions for 
extension work in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences are located in 
the skyscraper. It also contains the 
lecture halls, laboratories, and admin- 
istration offices of the downtown 
schools. There are three large libra- 
ries for the College of Law, the College 
of Commerce, and the Liberal Arts De- 
partment. On the seventeenth floor 
there are large recreation rooms and 
promenades. A little theatre and a 








JOSEPHINE VERHELLE model courtroom are located in the 
President Illinois Omicron building, where debates, plays, ete., are 
presented. 


De Paul University was founded by the followers of St. Vincent 
De Paul, the Fathers of the Congregation of the Mission. His Emi- 
nence George Cardinal Mundelein is chancellor of the University, 
and Very Reverend Francis V. Coreoran, C.M., Ph.D., 8.T.D., is its 
president. 

De Paul is still a very young university, and has had meteoric 
development in assuming its place among the outstanding Catholic 
universities of this country. The institution which twenty-five years 
ago claimed only a single Northside structure and a small group of 
students today has ramifications in every field of education, a total 
enrollment in excess of seven thousand, and one of the world’s few 
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skyscrapers devoted to the pursuit of knowledge. De Paul includes 
the Colleges of Law, Commerce, Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, and 
School of Music and Drama, Loop High School, and the Academy. 

The College of Law was incorporated in 1897 as the Illinois Col- 
lege of Law, and became affiliated with De Paul University in 1912. 
In 1925 the school was made a member of the Association of American 
Law Schools, a group which requires the maintenance of a definite 
standard by all its members, and the following year the department 
was fully aceredited by the American Bar Association. In connection 
with the College of Law, there is the Francis X. Busch Library, a 
collection including 15,000 volumes with the latest eases and annota- 
tions available. 

The College of Commerce was established twenty-one years ago 
and now has more than 400 full-time day students, with more than 
300 evening and part-time students enrolled. It occupies three floors 
in the loop skyseraper. The Accounting Department is one of the 
three in Illinois registered in New York University’s classification of 
accounting departments. The College has the recognition of the 
North Central Association. The library of the College of Commerce 
contains well over 7,000 volumes. 

The College of Liberal Arts, Day Division, is situated on the Up- 
town campus. Its origin dates back to 1898, when seven members of 
the order of the Congregation of the Mission came to the North side 
of Chicago to establish St. Vineent’s College. On the opening day of 
the College there were sixty-nine students enrolled. It is recognized 
with full acerediting by the North Central Association. At present 
there are more than 400 students enrolled. The College has its own 
library. 

In the Downtown College of Liberal Arts for extension work 
there are 1700 students enrolled, more than three hundred of whom 
are doing graduate work. This department was established in 1911. 
A seore of professors, each a recognized scholar in his field, form 
the faculty. 

The Secretarial College was established in 1918. In 1928 the 
College was accorded recognition by the North Central Association. 

Add to these Colleges the School of Musie and Drama, the High 
School, and the Academy and you have all De Paul. 

The organizations representing the University are the Student 
Activity Council; Pi Kappa Delta, Omicron Chapter; the De Paulia 
Staff, which edits the weekly De Paulia, a member of both the Na- 
tional Collegiate Press Association and the Catholic School Press As- 
sociation ; the De Paulian Staff, which publishes the yearbook ; and Pi 
Gamma Mu and Blue Key Honorary organizations. 

JOSEPHINE VERHELLE, President. 
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Illinois Xi Chapter 


Augustana College 


Augustana College of Rock Island, Illinois, has had a most color- 
ful history in which forensics and forensic organizations have played 
a part of vast importance. 

In 1860 a group of reverent Swedish and Norwegian colonists 
organized the Augustana Synod. At that same convention it was 
resolved to establish a school for the education of future ministers 
and parochial teachers. Accordingly, a school attended by about 
twenty students under the tutorship of one professor was located in 
Chicago. Within a short time the Norwegian element withdrew to or- 
ganize a synod of their own. The members of the convention of 1869 
resolved to move the school to Paxton, Ford County, Illinois, in 
view of a general southern movement in Swedish immigration. I1 
was necessary later to change the location again when the immigration 
shifted. Rock Island, Illinois, was finally decided upon as the center 
of the Swedish community and a picturesque bluff was purchased. 
Here Augustana College has developed, besides its original seminary, 
a liberal arts school of considerable size. At the present time there 
are eight hundred ninety-nine students enrolled in the liberal arts 
college, the school of music, and the theological seminary. 

Augustana College is on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities, is a member of the North Central Association, 
and is given a Class A rating by the University of Illinois. 

Augustana has distinguished herself in many different fields. 
Her college chorus, under the direction of Henry Veld, has made 
many extensive tours and has received most favorable comments from 
musi¢e critics. The annual presentation of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah’’ has 
become an event of established importance. Augustana’s library, 
besides being one of the finest of educational reference libraries, pos- 
sesses many notable collections and many very valuable books. In 
forensies the school has been exceedingly successful, especially in the 
past few years, and the newly organized chapter of Pi Kappa Delta 
should be an added impetus to the growing interest in these activities. 
Not only academically is Augustana prominent but she has consid- 
erable prowess in the athletic field as well. This year (1934) the un- 
defeated football team earned the title of champions of the Little 
Nineteen, a league of Illinois colleges. : 

The development of forensics had its beginning in the year the 
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school was founded in 1860. At that time a literary group called the 
Phrenakosmian Society organized for the ‘‘mutual improvement in 
elocution, composition, and debate.’’ In 1882 another group organ- 
ized the Adelphie Society which provided a wholesome rivalry to the 
older club. Each organization published papers: Phrenokosmiana 
and The Censor. In the 1890’s the debating activities were taken 
over by debating clubs. About 1925 the clubs were reorganized into 
‘‘The House of Representatives’’ and ‘‘The Senate.’’ ‘‘The Senate’’ 
gradually became inactive, and with the lack of competition ‘‘The 
House’’ ceased to exist. In recent years debate has been open to any 
student of the school. A chapter in a less active national forensic 
society was relinquished in the Spring of 1933 for a chapter of Pi 
Kappa Delta. Debating activities are now arranged by a Forensic 
Board of Control. 

Since the first regular intercollegiate debate with Luther College 
in 1905, Augustana has been quite successful in her interschool for- 
ensic activities. Recent years especially have brought many suc- 
cesses. In 1930 the women’s teams won first in the League of Illinois 
Colleges. The next year they won second place. The men’s teams 
have ranked high in the League in nearly every year of participation. 
In 1934 Augustana was represented in the Southwestern College tour- 
nament by two women’s and three men’s teams. In the last tourna- 
ment in the senior men’s division, Augustana won third place; in the 
women’s division she tied for fourth place, and in the junior college 
division she tied for fifth place. Augustana was the only school rep- 
resented which had all of its teams ranked among the upper half of 
the participants. Forensic activities at Augustana are unusually ex- 
tensive ; in 1933, twenty people were active in debate alone. In ora- 
tory for 1933 an Augustana student with his oration ‘‘What Would 
You Call It?’’ won first place in the men’s division of the state ora- 
torical contest, and was successful in the national tournament. The 
women’s representative won first in the state contest with her oration, 
‘‘A Defense of My People.’’ 

The local Illinois Xi Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta was installed by 
Professor Toussaint of Monmouth, Illinois, May, 1934. In the short 
time since its organization it has been unusually active. There are 
nine members and five debaters were invited this fall to become 
pledges. 

Martin J. Holeomb, debate coach at Augustana, deserves very 
much eredit for the sudden expansion of forensic activities. After 
several years of successful high school coaching, he was called to 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas. Under him that college became 
noticeably stronger in forensics. One of his teams won second place 
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in the national Pi Kappa Delta tournament. It was through his ef- 
forts that a chapter of Pi Kappa Delta was organized there. In 1931 
he came to Augustana. It is only since he became coach that the 
school has developed its forensic program to the extent of participa- 
tion in tournaments. Through him Augustana was granted a chapter 
in Pi Kappa Delta. Professor Holeomb is assisted by Theodore Le- 
Vander, formerly of Gustavus Adolphus College, who is coach of 
oratory. It is most certain that under their directorship interest in 
forensics will continue to increase, and the forensic program will ex- 
pand even further. 
Wiison McInnis Partiow, President. 


A Natural Approach to Philosophy, Lewis Guy Rohrbaugh, Ph.D., 
Noble and Noble, 1934. 

Forensic students should be drawn naturally to a study of phil- 
osophy. Philosophy is the mother of sciences. It was the first at- 
tempt of man to organize knowledge and to solve the riddle of the 
universe. All other branches of knowledge have been split off from 
it. The greatest minds of history have made their contributions to 
it. The story of philosophy is the story of arguments that have raged 
from the golden age of Pericles to the present time. The methods and 
arguments of the greatest thinkers of ancient Greece and Rome, medi- 
eval western Europe, and the modern world illuminate its pages. 
Without a knowledge of philosophy no man is fully prepared to at- 
tempt to influence the thinking of his fellow men. It seems neces- 
sary always to begin the study of philosophy with the history of dis- 
earded theories. The beginner, however, is repelled by too much 
about Heraclitus (circa 563-470 B. C.) and his ilk. He wants some- 
thing which will help him to solve his present problems. In Dr. 
Rohrbaugh’s new book the ancient history is reduced to a minimum. 
The author attempts to present the student with the best in current 
writing and thinking concerning the problems of today. Especially 
to be commended are his chapters on Ontology, Life, The Meaning of 
Mind, Good and Evil, and Epistemology. 

For a readable and understandable introduction to philosophy 
Dr. Rohrbaugh’s book is ideal. 

Glenn R. Capp, debate coach last year at Oklahoma Baptist, is 
now teaching and coaching at Baylor, Texas Iota, Dr. Courtney hav- 
ing given up the debate work to devote all his time to the English 
Department. During his college days Coach Capp engaged in over 
two hundred debates. He conducted a tournament at Baylor Jan- 
uary 18-19. 
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Michigan Theta Chapter 


Battle Creek College 


Like all progressive schools Battle Creek is a college with a pur- 
pose. Aptly located in the ‘‘Health City of the World’’ our school 
is allied with a rich health program which has many immediate facili- 
ties. The famous Battle Creek Sanitarium is located just across the 
way, and the smoke of the Battle Creek Food Co., is visible a few miles 
west and south of the campus. These are two of the institutions that 
make this city truly famous. en 


Battle Creek College has a 
unique and varied history. It be- 
gan as a school for Sanitarium 
nurses in 1880. About twenty-five 
years later a second school—the 
school of Home Economics—was 
added. Four more years went by 
before the school of Physical Edu- 
cation was established. One ought 
also to mention the American Med- 
ical Missionary College here which 
later merged with the University 
of Illinois. At last in 1923 final 
steps were taken to unite these 
schools as a college empowered to 
award degrees. And in 1925 a 
Liberal Arts school was provided. 
Not until this last named date did 
the institution become co-educa- : 
tional. (Lucky men! The women - DR. JOHN HARVEY KELLOGG 
still outnumber us 3 to 1.) 

One could not write or speak very long about Battle Creek Col- 
lege without mentioning its founder, Dr. John Harvey Kellogg. 
Dr. Kellogg is also the founder of the Sanitarium, a great institution 
which he organized, built, and improved almost single-handed over a 
period of more than fifty years. Feeling that there was a need for 
establishing some agency for educating others to the principles of 
biologie living as set forth by the Sanitarium, Dr. Kellogg estab- 
lished the School of Nursing in 1880 which has since grown into a 
co-educational institution with students from all parts of the United 
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States and its territories. Dr. Kellogg has stood by the college for 
fifty-four years, and the students have come to love and revere him 
as he continues to take an active interest in them. 

Battle Creek College is founded on the principles of race bet- 
terment and biologic living. The fundamental purpose of the col- 
lege is ‘‘race betterment through eugenics and euthenies.’’ The 
motto which adorns its halls is that of the ancient Greeks, ‘‘ Mens 
sanis in corpore sano.’’ All departments of the college are coordi- 
nated in seeking the achievement of this great objective—the phy- 
sical and mental good health of each student. Each student is thor- 
oughly examined each year by the medical staff of the Sanitarium. 
Consultations on health problems are available and an extensive 
program of physical education is provided for all. Students are 
rated by the degrees to which they live up to biologie health stand- 
ards as well as by intellectual achievement. 

We cannot express in words the appreciation that we feel for 
the granting of a Pi Kappa Delta charter to this college. Perhaps 
some of the newer chapters can really understand this. Remember 
the thrill that was yours when you first received your charter! 
As yet we are a small chapter, but we believe we have a great fu- 
ture. We are the only national fraternity on the campus (which is 
unusual, you will say). We hold regular dinner meetings in John 
Harvey Kellogg Hall and have been granted a large parlor in the 
same Hall for our after-meetings. It is complete with fireplace, 
lounges, and a piano. Michigan Theta finds herself called upon to 
take an active part in spreading the principles of biologie living 
through providing much of the speaking end of an extensive ‘‘Good 
Health Program’’ to be carried on here this year. We’re blending 
in, you see, to make this not only a banner year for Pi Kappa Delta, 
but for our Alma Mater as well. 

Battle Creek has been actively engaged in forensies for about 
six years. We are a member of the Michigan Intercollegiate Speech 
League and have participated in oratorical, war and peace, extem- 
pore contests, and debate tournaments galore! Last year Ward 
Allen, a charter member of Michigan Theta, took first honors in the 
state extempore contest, and Max Fuller, veteran debater and char- 
ter member, placed a close second in the state oratorical. In de- 
bating we had six men’s and women’s teams last year with pros- 
pects for more this year. We have seven veteran debaters back 
and promise the state and provincial contests some hard competition. 
The last three years we have had as our coach and instructor Sher- 
man A. Willson, who is now with Wayne University, Detroit. Much 
credit should go to him for our previous successes and for his dili- 
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gent efforts to obtain our charter in Pi Kappa Delta. This year we 
feel highly honored in having as our coach and instructor the na- 
tional second vice-president of Pi Kappa Delta, Prof. W. V. O’Con- 
nell. Michigan Theta is planning big things. 

Through the kind cooperation of Dr. Kellogg, Michigan Theta 
is to sponsor a health oratorical contest as a local college project 
next spring, with cash prizes and all the fixin’s! We’re preparing 
all right. Michigan Theta may be young in years, but she is going 
to be old in inexperience very, very soon. So watch out, Province 
of the Lakes. Michigan Theta will be at Westerville, and watch 
out, other provinces, for she will surely be at the National Conven- 
tion whenever and wherever it may be. There would be a distine- 
tion, would there not, in being the liveliest chapter in Michigan, 
the Province, and—whoa! 

Bos SATTERLEE. 


PROVINCIAL CONVENTIONS FOR 1934-35 


Province of Kansas, Southwestern College, Winfield, April 4-6. 
Provinee of Missouri, State Teachers, Cape Girardeau, March 
28-30. 

Province of the Platte, State Teachers, Kearney, March 21-23. 
Provinee of Illinois, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin, Ap- 
ril 1-3. 

Province of the Pacific, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, February 28-March 2. 

Province of the Sioux, Wesleyan University, Mitchell, South 
Dakota, April 4-6. 

Province of the Lower Mississippi, Trinity, Waxahachie, Texas, 
April 5-6. 

Province of Oklahoma, Oklahoma Baptist, Shawnee, Mareh 15-16. 
Provinee of the Lakes, Otterbein College, Westerville, Mareh 
22-23. 


Provinee of the Upper Mississippi, Gustavus Adolphus, in week 
before Easter. 


Province of the South Atlantic, Alabama College, April 18-20. 
Provinee of the Northwest, College of Idaho, Caldwell, not de- 
eided. 

Provinee of Kentucky, Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, 
April 5-6. 
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Minnesota Eta Chapter 


Concordia College 


At a Lutheran ministerial conference held in Perley, Minnesota, 
in the spring of 1889, the idea of a Lutheran high school in the 


Northwest was first advanced. 


This meeting led in time to the 


formation of the Norwegian Lutheran College Association in the 


GABRIEL S. HAUGE 
President Minnesota Eta Chapter 





spring of 1891. 


The school opened October 15, 
1891, with twelve students. During 
the winter term the enrollment 
reached 209, and as a result the 
meager facilities were taxed beyond 
their capacities. In the following 
summer and autumn Men’s Hall was 
erected to alleviate the crowded con- 
ditions. An enrollment of 261 dur- 
ing the winter term of the next year 
again severely taxed the facilities of 
the school. The depression of the 
next few years was reflected in a 
decreased enrollment which rose 
sharply again in 1900 to 276. During 
the next decade the number of stu- 
dents ranged from four to five hun- 
dred. 

Coneordia grew rapidly during 
this period and in 1907 work on a 
college level was first introduced. 
The full four-year course was not 
offered until ten years later, in 


1917. In this same year when the Norwegian Synod, the United 
Lutheran Synod, and the Hauge Synod were merged, the college 
department of Park Region Luther College, Fergus Falls, Minnesota, 
was united with the college department at Concordia. 

Dr. J. N. Brown, incumbent president of Concordia, was in- 
stalled at the Homecoming exercises October 31, 1925. Under his 
direction a three-quarter million dollar endowment fund was pledged. 
In March of 1927 Concordia was admitted to the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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During the last decade of Concordia’s history, definite progress 
and recognition has been attained. The Concordia Choir has gained 
distinction throughout the mid-west through its interpretation of 
choral literature; the Concordia basketball and football squads won 
the championships in the Minnesota Conference in 1931 and in 1982, 
and the football squad again won the state conference title in 1934. 
The Concordia Concert Band officially represented the government 
of Norway at the Century of Progress at Chicago in 1933 and in the 
summer of 1935 the band will tour Norway upon an official invita- 
tion from Normandsforbundet, an international league of Norsemen. 
Enrollment during the last ten years has varied between four and 
five hundred with figures this year averaging four hundred twenty- 
five. 


Records of forensic actviity at Concordia begin almost immediate- 
ly with records of the beginning of college work. Carefully prepared 
records date from 1920 when the Concordia squad engaged in 
several inter-collegiate debates. At that time J. D. Menchofer, now 
coach at Michigan Delta, former national first vice president of 
Pi Kappa Delta, was in charge of work in the forensic department. 
In the following years the debating program was augmented by a 
Norse declamatory contest known as the Sigvald Quale contest. 
Inter-society debates on questions of natignal significance were 
added to the program in 1923-24. A campus oratorical contest was 
also added in this year. Records show that inter-collegiate debating 
was dropped until 1926-27, when the present coach, Paul A. Ras- 
mussen, took over the work in the public speaking department. Under 
his energetic and competent direction Concordia made a strong come- 
back and in that year participated in nine inter-collegiate contests. 
Added to the forensic program was a freshman-sophomore declama- 
tory and oratorical contest, which has become traditional at the 
college. The season’s activities also included discussion debates of 
an inter-squad nature before local service clubs and gatherings in 
adjacent communities. 

During the 1927-28 season another event was added to the 
forensic program in the form of an inter-society declamatory and 
oratorical contest. The organization of the Oratorical Association 
of the Lutheran Colleges of the Northwest was completed in the 
1928-29 school year, and in its first contest the Concordia speaker 
was awarded first in a field of six speakers. In the following year 
the Concordia representative again won this contest. Twenty-four 
intér-collegiate debates in addition to the full campus program were 
held in this year. 

Since 1930 the forensic program has been complete with these 
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activities in the inter-collegiate and campus areas. Concordia has 
been represented in the Minnesota State Peace Oratorical contest the 
last three years. She has participated twice in the annual North- 
west Invitation Tournament sponsored by College of St. Thomas. 
Last year Concordia inaugurated the Red River Valley Debate Tour- 
nament in which it entertained seven schools during a two day 
series of contests. 

Upon invitation from the national council Concordia was repre- 
sented at the convention of Pi Kappa Delta at Lexington, Kentucky, 
last spring. She participated in the preliminary number of rounds 
allowed to applying schools. By action of the convention Concordia 
was granted a charter, Minnesota Zeta, culminating a determined 
and steady rise toward forensic recognition. 

The chapter was installed May 10, 1934, by Evan E. Anderson, 
eoach of Minnesota Gamma, Gustavus Adolphus College. Dean Paul 
A. Rasmussen, forensic coach, presided. Rev. F., A. Schiotz, Con- 
cordia college pastor, graduate member of Minnesota Beta, assisted 
in the installation. Greetings were brought by Gabriel 8. Hauge, 
chapter president, by several members of the college board of diree- 
tors, and graduate members. Many neighboring chapters sent heart- 
ening messages of congratulations. A special greeting and injunction 
was read from Upper Mississippi Province Governor Owen P. 
McElmeel, coach of Minnesota Epsilon, College of St. Thomas. 

This year Minnesota Zeta is preparing for a busy season. She 
will sponsor the second Red River Valley Debate tournament at 
home; she has accepted an invitation to participate in a ladies’ 
debate tournament to be held at the University of South Dakota; she 
will participate in the Northwest Invitation tournament sponsored 
by Minnesota Epsilon; and she will be represented in the Upper 
Mississippi Province contests to be held at Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, the home of Minnesota Gamma. In addition Concordia will 
have her regular round of debates with other schools, her discussion 
debates for community groups, and will assist in arousing campus 
interest in forensic work locally. 

From the country of Northern Minnesota in the Upper Missis- 
sippi Province, Minnesota Zeta gives her pledge to work enthusiasti- 
cally and to endeavor to establish the name of Pi Kappa Delta here 
with the fervor and success that her sister chapters all over the land 
have shown her. 

GaprRIEL 8S. HauGe 
President of Minnesota Zeta 
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Mississippi Beta Chapter 


Mississippi State College 


Mississippi State College, formerly Mississippi A. & M. College, 
was organized on December 13, 1878 by authority of the Morrill Land 
Grant Act. On October 6, 1880, the college opened its doors to stu- 
dents; 350 matriculated the first year. 

The Mississippi State College is a standard four-year college 
supported jointly by the Federal Government and the State of Mis- 
sissippi, and confers the degrees of Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Science in the Schools of Agriculture, Business, Engineering, and 
Seience. Each school has several departments in which a student may 
enroll and specialize in his chosen work. The teaching staff consists 
of 105 professors and instructors. 

Besides the Academie Division of the College, there are four oth- 
er important divisions, The State Experiment Station, the Extension 
Department, the State Chemical Laboratory, which is one of the best 
equipped in the South, and the State Plant Board. 

The college is in northeast Mississippi, thirty miles from the 
Alabama line and one hundred and thirty miles from the Tennessee 
border. The grounds of the college comprise about 3,000 acres, in- 
cluding farms, pastures, and woodlands of the State Experiment Sta- 
tion. The campus proper includes more than 700 aeres, is rolling, 
well-drained, and covered with shade trees. Appraised valuation of 
the grounds, plant, and equipment is $5,000,000.00. This year almost 
1200 students have matriculated for instruction and practical train- 
ing in the four schools of the college. In 1930 by an order of the 
Board of Trustees the college was made co-educational, and at pres- 
ent, about 75 women students are enrolled. 

Mississippi State College is outstanding in many respects. Sh» 
boasts of having the largest college dormitory in the world, and the 
largest and one of the most up-to-date cafeterias in the United States. 
The cafeteria has a seating capacity of 1000. Stephen D. Lee Hall, 
named for the first president of the institution, is the center of the 
academic life of the college. In a two-story annex is the chapel, seat- 
ing over 1200. The Y. M. C. A. oceupies a three-story building with 
a spacious lobby, equipped with piano and radio, reading room, game 
room, guest rooms, and an auditorium with seats for more than five 
hundred. Mississippi State College library contains approximately 
40,000 bound volumes, including over 5,000 bound publie documents 
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and periodicals. The total number of buildings, including residences, 
on the campus exceeds ninety. 

Student publications include the college annual and an eight- 
page weekly devoted to the topics of interest primarily to the students. 
This college takes part in all the major sports, and is recognized for 
the excellent sportsmanship of its participants. 

Debating and oratory have had their place on the campus since 
the early history of the college. The Dialectic and Philotechnie Lit- 
erary Societies gave students opportunity for self expression in de- 
bate and declamation. Later in the history of the College, a debating 
fraternity was organized and functioned for a while, but later passed 
out of existence. 

This year the Mississippi State College Debate Club was organ- 
ized with a membership of twenty-four men who are interested in 
forensic work. Preliminary debates have been held and the de- 
baters for the year have been selected. Quite an extensive program 
has been planned. In March this college will be host to the seven 
senior colleges of Mississippi. At this time all of the schools repre- 
sented will engage in a debating and oratorical tournament. Pi 
Kappa Delta will be assisted in entertaining the visitors by the De- 
bate Club. 

It is the purpose of the Debate Club to prepare men for inter- 
collegiate debate, so that they may meet the requirements for member- 
ship in Pi Kappa Delta. In this way it is hoped that the membership 
in the fraternity will remain fairly stable. Plans are not to meet 
Mississippi Colleges in debate this year except in the above mentioned 
tournament. 

The budget for forensic work is sufficiently large to permit en- 
tertainment of the members of the tournament and to make three or 
four out-of-state trips. Plans are to debate colleges in Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Louisiana. The total 
number of debates for the year will be about twenty-six. 

Mississippi Beta Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta was installed on 
November 14, 1934 by Professor C. F. Nesbitt and three members of 
the Mississippi Alpha Chapter at Millsaps College. Six men, five 
students and the debate coach were initiated into the fraternity. The 
ceremony was impressive in every detail and conducted with all seri- 
eusness. Much eredit is due Professor Nesbitt and his men for the 
splendid way in which the installation was conducted. 

One man in the Mississippi Beta has maximum advancement, and 
others will be given an opportunity for advancement during the year. 
Pi Kappa Delta is getting wide recognition on Mississippi State Col- 
lege Campus. 
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Missouri Lambda Chapter 


Missouri Valley College 


Missouri Lambda, located at Missouri Valley College, Marshall, 
Missouri, is glad for the opportunity to introduce itself as one of the 
newer chapters to the older chapters. We have already felt the im- 
petus given to forensics through membership in our great organiza- 
tion. Professor Prewitt Ewing and several of his students conducted 
the installation ceremony for us last spring in a very impressive man- 
ner. At that time seven new members were added to the roll of Pi 
Kappa Delta. This year we start with five student members and 
three faculty members in the local chapter. 

Missouri Valley College was founded in 1888 as the college of 
the Cumberland Presbyterians of the Synods of Missouri, Kansas, 
and Nebraska—hence its name. It continues the history of several 
earlier colleges conducted by leaders of this church, and is now under 
‘the control of the Presbyterian Synod of Missouri, U. 8. A. 

Through the generosity of church and friends the College has en- 
joyed a steady financial growth through the years. Its campus and 
buildings are now valued at $800,000 and its endowment at $650,000. 

Missouri Valley is located on a beautiful wooded campus in 
Marshall, a progressive city of 8,000, the county seat of Saline Coun- 
ty. Its buildings include three dormitories for women, one for men, 
an administration building, library, gymnasium, chapel, athletic field 
and a concrete stadium accommodating 3,000 people. Many of the 
buildings are new and all are completely modern. 

Perhaps, as students and coaches in other colleges, you would be 
most interested in some educational experiments that have been con- 
ducted here during the past three or four years. A rather full dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘Missouri Valley Plan’’ may be found in the Journal 
of Higher Education for May, 1934. A few words by way of sum- 
mary of the plan may be of interest here. 

Briefly, it subordinates the accumulation of hours and grade- 
points to the more important task of attempting to acquire a unified 
view of the world in which we live. Attainment of that goal is 
sought by the maintenance of two standards for graduation: first, 
familiarity with the general field of liberal arts culture, as revealed 
in. a comprehensive examination; and second, a reasonable depth of 
knowledge in a limited field of learning, also as revealed in a com- 
prehensive examination. 
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To implement these standards, a sweeping revision of the curricu- 
lum was undertaken several years ago, and has now been largely com- 
pleted. First of all, departments were grouped into six larger divis- 
ions for the purpose of breaking down artificial barriers between 
fields of specialization. These divisions are: 1—Language and Lit- 
erature. 2—Social Science. 3—NScience. 4 —Philosophy, Religion 
and Education. 5—Musie and Art. 6—Physical Education. 

After the divisions were organized, the next step in the Missouri 
Valley Plan was the introduction of a unifying course within each 
division which would serve to relate it to the whole panorama of 
human life. 

For instance, the Division of Language and Literature now of- 
fers a year’s course in the synthesis of literature for juniors. The 
Division of Social Science provides similar work which ties together, 
by means of critical study, the major social, economic, and political 
problems of contemporary civilization. 

Most freshmen and sophomore courses serve a double purpose. 
They provide the whole student body with the material of a general 
culture, and they furnish to a smaller number the foundation for 
later specialization. Students are usually advised to elect courses in 
all divisions of the curriculum, but rigid requirements have been re- 
duced, and may be entirely eliminated in the near future. Here 
again the aim is to have each student fashion a program of study 
which fits his needs and has meaning for him. 

Achievement in general culture is measured by a battery of tests 
given in the spring of the junior year. Missouri Valley’s experience 
with these tests has been that her students rank much higher in the 
junior year, relative to the national average, than in the tests given 
to freshmen upon entrance. This would seem to indicate the ef- 
fectiveness of the new plan. 

To breadth of knowledge, the upper-classman adds concentration 
in a single field. Again the attempt is made to avoid over-specializa- 
tion at the expense of knowledge in allied fields within the division. 
A student’s definite vocational interests sometimes demand a plan of 
specialization that transcends both departmental and divisional lines 

The comprehensive examination is directed at the individual’s 
grasp of the field in which he has worked; it is concerned with his 
understanding of it as a unit; it aims to reveal what he has assimi- 
lated that he can project out into dynamie and constructive service 
to society. Not facts alone, but ability to analyze and correlate those 
facts into meaningful patterns are the measures of success. 

Above all else, Missouri Valley believes that no college can truly 
serve its students without treating them as individuals—individuals 
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who have their own unique problems that cannot be solved by refer- 
ence to a set of rigid rules. Believing this so firmly, the College has 
taken steps to individualize its instruetion as far as possible. 

In the intercollegiate debate and oratory our record goes back to 
1896, with some lapses in the intervening years. Since 1929 we have 
been carrying on a full schedule of debates with colleges in Missouri 
and adjoining states, winning about 55 pereent of our debates. Our 
best string of victories occurred in 1931-1932, when we won fourteen 
out of fifteen consecutive debates, including the first six rounds of 
the National at Tulsa. Missouri Valley was a petitioning college at 
that time. 

Last year we entertained on our campus the first Missouri Col- 
lege and University Debate tournament sponsored by the Missouri 
Debate Coaches Association. We also entertained the Missouri Pro- 
vinee of the National Forensic League at its annual convention and 
tournament. Both organizations will return to our campus this year 
for their contests. 

Besides a regular schedule of forensics ending with the Missouri 
Province contests at Cape Girardeau next spring, we are also plan- 
ning for a number of debates and speeches before local groups. We 
expect to have by the end of the season twelve or fourteen students 
either members or eligible for membership in Pi Kappa Delta. 

C. B. Sports, 
Director of Debate. 


PROF. NICHOLS PUBLISHES DEBATER’S HELP BOOK 


University Debater’s Help Book, Volume 1, Arms and Muni- 
tions, by Professors Egbert Ray Nichols and Joseph H. Baceus of the 
University of Redlands, has been issued recently by Noble and Noble. 
For the price of two dollars debaters may get in convenient form the 
best material on the PKD question. This book contains a valuable 
analysis of the question, a good bibliography, and reprints of ecare- 
fully selected articles dealing with the question. It does much to 
erase the handicap suffered by the debater who does not have access 
to a large library. Those who are familiar with the records of the 
Redlands forensic teams know that the names of Nichols and Baceus 
guarantee them the best material available. 

‘*Volume 1”’ suggests that these two coaches expect to make this 
an annual volume. They should be encouraged for their initiative 
and industry. They are putting a large share of the intercollegiate 
debating world under obligations to them. 
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Ohio Iota Chapter 


Kent State College 


Speech activities are young in years in Kent State College. 
It was not until 1932 that there was a separate department of speech. 
It came largely through the efforts of Prof. E. Turner Stump and 
the cooperation of President James O. Engleman. However, before 
this time, debating for men was established, although limited in 
scope. 

Before 1932, the men had made a place for themselves in this 
region. They met teams from schools with Pi Kappa Delta chapters. 
Delegates from Kent were present at the Tulsa tournament. The 
debating for women had been mostly in the Ohio Conference for 
women. 

With the establishment of a department of speech, new life came 
to forensic activities on the campus. Debates were more numerous 
and distributed more widely. Oratory and extemporaneous speaking 
were entered with enthusiasm, and speech work became a powerful 
factor in the life of the college. 

The work has been mostly under the capable.leadership of 
Coach Kenneth R. Pringle. Although only a part-time member of 
the staff, he has given of his time and energy generously, and, as a 
result, debating has progressed until it is not only recognized as a 
major activity on this campus, but has received much attention 
from schols all over this part of the country. 

The year 1932-33 was a year of successes. The forensic squads 
travelled extensively through Ohio and neighboring states. Several 
questions were discussed. 

The women of the school had not been very active up to this 
time, but 1932-33 marked their entrance into the headlines of several 
debate stories. They sent a large delegation to the province tour- 
nament at Grove City, Pennsylvania, and succeeded in going in- 
to the semi-finals in debate and also in extemporaneous speaking. 

They won the Ohio conference championship by winning all 
but one of their debates on the question of Philippine independence. 
In doing this they brought the first debate trophy to Kent in the 
form of a large silver cup. 

Debate became one of the outstanding activities of Kent State 
College. The men entertained the Oxford debaters and the debate 
drew a large crowd. 
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Recognition was gained not only in this state, but also in schools 
throughout the province. The debaters themselves were urged on by 
the desire to make their record merit a charter for a chapter of Pi 
Kappa Delta on this campus. 

The women defended their state championship by debating on 
the old question of capital punishment. They went through their 
season without a defeat and the trophy again came to Kent State 
college. 

Last year a large delegation from Kent went to the national tour- 
nament at Lexington, Kentucky. At this time, the petition for mem- 
bership in Pi Kappa Delta was presented. 

The Ohio Iota chapter was installed at Kent on May 16, 1934, 
by National President H. Dana Hopkins. The entrance of this wide- 
ly-known organization has increased the interest of the student body 
in forensic activities. 

This year, the forensic outlook for Kent State is brighter than 
at any previous time. The personnel of the department of speech is 
being enlarged. Professor G. Harry Wright, who has been head of 
the department of speech at Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, will at the beginning of the second semester become a member 
of the Kent faculty. He will be head coach of debate, devoting most 
of his attention to the varsity squads, while the freshmen and novice 
teams will be coached by other members of the department. 

Three questions are being used again this year. The men will 
debate on the government ownership of public utilities. The women 
will again defend their championship by debating on: ‘‘ Resolved 
that the present extent of advertising is to be deplored.’’ Both teams 
will participate in Pi Kappa Delta debates on the munitions question. 

Kent State was recently accorded an honor which has done much 
to raise the status of debate on the campus. A men’s negative team 
participated in an exhibition debate with Bowling Green State 
college before the meeting of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech at New Orleans during the Christmas holidays. 

There will be representatives of the school at all Pi Kappa Delta 
tournaments this year and the forensic squads are looking forward to 
participating in the national tournament in 1936. 


Lois Lee and Martha McCaskill of Henderson Teachers, Ark- 
ansas Alpha, won the women’s debate tournament of the Arkansas 
Intercollegiate Forensic League. George Eckels of the same institu- 
tion won the oratorical contest—The Henderson Oracle. 
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Oklahoma Iota Chapter 


Central State Teachers College 


Central State Teachers College is located at Edmond, Oklahoma, 
some fifteen miles north of the state capitol at Oklahoma City. The 
‘‘run’’ for Oklahoma was hardly over in 1889 before the Territorial 
Legislature in 1890 had passed a bill establishing a ‘*‘normal’’ school 
at Edmond. 

The school, which began with twenty-three students in the fall of 
1891, met in the old Methodist church, since then destroyed by fire. 
In 1893 the student body moved to its new home on the Central cam- 
pus and Old North Tower became the oldest school building in Okla. 
homa. 

This Old North Tower now stands at the northern extremity of 
the campus. It was built of native sand stone and is now in the best 
of repair. In this revered hall Central students teach and observe the 
training school from kindergarten through high school. 

In 1903 the Administration Building was provided to accommo- 
date the growing student body, and Evans Hall, which houses the li- 
brary as well as the historical museum, was built in 1913. The rap- 
idity of the growth of the college for the next few years is revealed 
by the cornerstones of her buildings. In 1926 the students of the 
department built an industrial arts building and the next year Cen- 
tral dedicated one of the finest auditoriums in the state. The walls 
of this chapel were last year beautified by the native murals of the 
famous Indian artist, Acee Blue Eagle. Wantland Hall, physical 
edueation building, was added in 1928 and a central heating plant 
built in 1929. The latest addition to Central is a new track, gridiron 
and stadium, dedicated by a Homecoming victory in 1934. 

In December, 1919, the State Board of Education made Central 
a four-year college. The new responsibilities were accepted cheerfully 
and Central now ranks as the largest teachers college in the state with 
an enrollment of some seventeen hundred students. 


The forensic program of the college has experienced a parallel 
growth. From the very beginning Central took an interest in debate 
and oratory and one finds on the campus today among the most active 
student organizations the debate societies founded in this early per- 
iod. 


Most of the early intercollegiate forensic competition was a sys- 
tem of dual debates known as ‘‘The Triangle’’ between three of the 
teachers colleges. These early contests are well remembered by many 
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of the leaders in educational and political circles in Oklahoma today 
and it is because of them that Central’s interest in forensic activity 
has been so keen. 

This dual debate system began to give way to tournament partici- 
pation in 1929 and in 1931, 1932, and 1933 under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Warner Hord an extensive forensic program was undertaken. 
In each of these years, Central debaters participated in some one 
hundred intercollegiate debates, meeting most of the teams in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas, as well as participating in the Pi 
Kappa Delta tournament at Tulsa. 

In 1934 Central had her most outstanding forensic season, win- 
ning second place in the men’s division at the tournaments at Win- 
field and Oklahoma City, and second in both the men’s and women’s 
division at the Mid-South tournament at Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
Likewise, teams were sent to the national Pi Kappa Delta convention 
at Lexington where they participated in the first five rounds of de- 
bate, with both men’s and women’s teams winning the qualifying 
quota. At this convention the national council granted Central her 
long cherished ambition and the debaters returned home with their 
most prized award, a Pi Kappa Delta charter. 


At the annual debate banquet held last April the Oklahoma Iota 
chapter with fourteen charter members was installed by Professor 
George R. R. Pflaum, former national president. Since that time eleven 
additional members have been added to the roll and several more 
will be eligible at the time of the province meeting. 

Central debaters have missed the guidance of Professor Hord, 
who is away on leave of absence for study at Harvard this year, but 
they have been assisted by Professor Roy Jones, a former Pi Kappa 
Delta member, and by Mrs. Dorothea Meagher, Dean of Women. 

The 1934-’35 season has opened rather auspiciously by the men’s 
team winning second again at Winfield and the women’s team plac- 
ing third. An even more extensive program than the 135 debates 
of last year is being planned and it is hoped that the name of Ed- 
mond will be recognized as something to be conjured with in any 
forensic field in the United States. 

Several former students who had participated in forensics have 
been initiated into graduate membership since the establishment of 
the chapter. 

The Pi Kappa Delta group is also proud of the fact that during 
the last term the Pi Kappa Delta members had the highest grade 
average of any organization on the campus and the Pi Kappa Delta 
members are outstanding in all other phases of student activity as 
well as forensics. Central feels justly proud of her chapter. 
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Texas Mu Chapter 


Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 


The Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, a monument to 
Stephen F. Austin, the outstanding character of early Texas his- 
tory, began operation September 18, 1923, and has enjoyed a contin- 
uous growth throughout its history. It now has an annual enroll- 
ment of more than 2000 separate students, and the average attend- 
ance is from 800 to 1000. These students come from all sections of 
East Texas and go back to the various communities of the section 
as leaders in publie education. They represent the best families and 
the best homes. Practically all of them are Anglo-Saxon. 

Throughout its history the college has stood for strong and hon- 
est endeavor. It makes no apologies for demanding studious and in- 
dustrious behavior on the part of its students. It makes no apologies 
for undertaking to keep all of its athletics on an amateur basis. 
Its highest ambition is to send out to the various communities of 
Texas young men and women who believe in work and who give 
honesty and service the first place in their undertaking. 

The Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College is located in the 
old historic city of Nacogdoches and serves the most populous por- 
tion of East Texas. Students have found this town a pleasant place 
in which to spend their college life. The college buildings are lo- 
eated in a choice part of the city on a forty-acre campus that for 
beauty and natural charm is unsurpassed in the entire country. 
The campus is covered with a grove of stately pines, and there the 
students will have not only every inducement to study, but also 
the means of a most wholesome recreation. 

Stephen F. Austin is especially proud of its forensic endeavor. 
Work in this field has grown by leaps and bounds within the past 
few years. Last spring the institution was granted membership 
in Pi Kappa Delta, the new chapter being Texas Mu. Perhaps this 
eredit might be given to President A. W. Birdwell and Dean T. E. 
Ferguson. 

The inter-collegiate debating teams are under the able instruc- 
tion of Mr. L. C. Harling, Dr. T. E. Ferguson, and Mr. Ellis Sow- 
ell. They look forward to a very successful year. They plan a 
rather extensive tour. Representatives will be sent to tournaments 
at Baylor University; Nachitoches, Louisiana; Durant, Oklahoma; 
Conway, Arkansas; and the provincial to be held in Waxahachie, 
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Texas, with Trinity University as host. In addition to these tourna- 
ments the teams hope to make a tour through the Mid-West. 

In the fall of 1934, the local chapter invaded the new social 
season by sponsoring the first all-college dance. This affair was 
nothing short of successful. It was acclaimed the best attended and 
most orderly dance in the history of the college. The hall was dec- 
orated with Pi Kappa Delta colors. Plans for the dance were 
made by the President, Mr. J. Orville (‘‘Senator’’) Hollis. 


COLORADO BETA CHAPTER ITEMS 


Keith Case, now coach of debate at Colorado State Teachers 
College, and formerly star debater at Augustana College, South Da- 
kota, made good use of his training in argumentation this fall. He 
was able to persuade Miss Leah Young that her name should be Mrs, 
Keith Case, and now ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. is the name.’’ 


Robert Bush, Special Distinction member of Pi Kappa Delta, is 
president of the Associated Students at Colorado Teachers College. 
Bob finds plenty of use for his forensie training these days in trying 
to control and guide the none too peaceful meetings of the Student 
Council. 


George Bickel of Colorado Beta is now Editor of The Mirror, 
the college paper. George won the extempore speaking contests at 
the state meet and the province meet in 1933 and was number four 
in the national contest at Lexington in 1934. He has one year of par- 
ticipation left. 


College of the Ozarks entertained the state debate tournament 
December 14-15. Henderson and Arkansas College shared honors. 
Lonnie Lee Vanzandt won the extemporaneous speaking contest for 
Ozarks, making the fourth suecessive victory in this contest for Ark- 
ansas Gamma.—The Mountain Eagle. 


Stephen Keane, who helped carry Aberdeen, South Dakota Zeta, 
to the semi-finals in men’s debate last year at Lexington, is now 
studying law at Marquette. He was recently selected to represent 
Marquette in a debate with the University of Wisconsin before the 
debate division of the State Teachers Association.—The Exponent. 
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Congressional Debates 


In response to an invitation from the Editor of the Forensic 
it is a pleasure to give the methodology we use in Congressional De- 
bates. The credit, as far as the writer is concerned, for such type of 
debate should go to Professor Clifton Cornwell of Kirksville Teachers. 

Any number of speakers can be used in such a debate. Our 
practice is to have four speakers from each school, two on each side 
of the resolution. The motion to adopt the resolution is made by the 
affirmative floor leader, seconded, placed before the assembly by the 
chairman, and the debate is on. Each speaker is usually given six 
to eight minutes. The debate proceeds upon rules similar to those 
of the House of Representatives. The speaker may be interrupted 
at any time by another member of the assembly providing such mem- 
ber obtains permission through the Chairman by asking, ‘‘ Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield?’’ The speaker in possession of the 
floor may yield if he wishes or he may decline, but courtesy demands 
that he yield if it is at all convenient to do so. A member of the 
assembly may speak to the motion any number of times as long as he 
does not run over the full amount granted him. That is, if he has 
eight minutes time allotted to him, he may use two minutes at one 
time, a minute and a half at another, and so on, until his allotted 
time is consumed. If a speaker uses his whole time without complet- 
ing his argument, another member of the assembly may grant the 
speaker additional time which is taken from the time of the member 
making the grant. 

There is no order of speakers, naturally. Consequently, there 
can be no closely knit case presented. Each speaker is entirely on his 
own, and is not responsible for what any other speaker favoring his 
side may say. It is wise, however, for the visiting school to arrive 
at the host school early in the afternoon in order that the two sides 
may work together in a general way for a while. 

Good staging helps the debate. We arrange individual desks, 
preferably small typing desks, around a chairman’s desk. On each 
desk we place a placard with the name of the occupant of the desk 
on the placard. This is of aid to the chairman and to the members 
of the assembly. We use two timekeepers, with stopwatches. The 
timekeepers have a job, as can easily be imagined. 

Are there disadvantages in this type of debate? Most assuredly. 
It is impossible to have a closely knit case. It is impossible to get very 
far beneath the subject under discussion. The debate may degener- 
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ate into a row or a circus. As can be imagined, almost anything 
ean happen. (But these disadvantages are also found in Congress!) 

Are there advantages? We think so. Since the debaters work 
together for two or three hours in the afternoon, there is an oppor- 
tunity for contacts which cannot be made in the usual ‘‘in and out”’ 
debate. Some warm friendships have sprung from these debates which 
we have had. Certainly, there is excellent training for the student 
who must stand on his feet and answer questions shot at him by the 
opposition. Memorized ‘‘stuff’’ doesn’t go in such a debate. There 
is some training in parliamentary law. 

Our experience brings out some suggestions. Select a debate 
question which will be comparatively simple. ‘‘ Powers of the Presi- 
dent’’ or ‘‘Arms and Munitions”’ is a little too involved where there 
can be no sequence of ideas in building a ease. Select a chairman who 
knows parliamentary procedure, preferably from experience. Look 
upon the debate as an exercise in extemp speaking instead of a debate. 

We wouldn’t want a season of Congressional debates, but we 
do like them and feel that they have a place in a well rounded pro- 
gram. The audience likes them better than any other kind, in our 
experience. 

Forrest H. Rose. 


SOUTHWESTERN DEBATE TOURNAMENT 


The seventh annual Southwestern Debate Tournament was held 
December 7-8. It was the largest and most successful of the series. 
One hundred ninety-eight debate teams were entered in the three di- 
visions, seventy-six men’s, forty-four women’s, and seventy-eight 
junior college teams. They represented fifty-five colleges in the fol- 
lowing states: Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Colorado, Texas, Neb- 
raska, Missouri and Illinois. The five hundred people attending in- 
eluded fifty-eight debate coaches. Five hundred debates were held 
during the two days. 

The tournament opened with a general meeting at eleven o’clock 
Friday. Debating began at one. After three no-decision practice 
rounds, eliminations began Friday evening. 

The winners were as follows: Women, Bethany, Kansas Mu, 
first; Wichita, Kansas Epsilon, second. Men, Nebraska Wesleyan, 
Nebraska Alpha, first; Central State Teachers, Oklahoma Iota, sec- 
ond. Junior college division, Hutehinson, Kansas, first ; Tulsa, Okla- 
homa Beta, second. 
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AT BEST 


The faithful helm commands the keel, 
From port to port fair breezes blow ; 
But the ship must sail the convex sea, 
Nor may she straighter go. 
So, man to man; in fair accord, 
On thought and will, the winds may wait ; 
But the world will bend the passing word, 
Though its shortest course be straight. 
From soul to soul the shortest line 
At best will bended be; 
The ship that holds the straightest course 
Still sails the convex sea. 


‘* Eloquence, like every other art, rests on laws the most 
exact and determinate.’’—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Some people use words to communicate ideas. Others use them 
to demonstrate their erudition, their familiarity with a foreign lan- 
guage, or their knowledge of technical terms. Some take such real 
delight in words themselves that they find a pleasure in using a new 
one. 

All of these are legitimate reasons. The one who employs a word 
for a specific task should not complain, however, if other ends go un- 
accomplished. The speaker who makes a conscious effort to use a 
neologism instead of a homely word, will probably create in his listen- 
ers a respect for his vocabulary, although he may not make clear to 
them what he is talking about. Nostalgia is more impressive, but in 
most cases homesickness conveys a clearer meaning. There are places 
where only hoydenish will convey the exact thought to be expressed, 
but usually tomboyish will get the idea to the reader more quickly. A 
careful speaker justifies the use of each word by the end sought, 
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“*If we are to have great books, we must have great readers too,’’ 
wrote Emerson. If we are to have good speakers, let us add, we must 
have good audiences. The speaker helps to make the audience, just 
as the audience helps to make the speaker. 

An institution planning a year’s forensic program and with vis- 
ions of the programs of succeeding years following it, might do well 
to shape its program with the good audience in mind. The good 
audience should be one with an appreciation of and a taste for good 
forensics. 

A debater who substitutes words for ideas, wise-cracks for infor- 
mation, and an attempt to amuse for an effort to inform and influ- 
ence, is certainly helping to select the audience which will attend fu- 
ture programs. He is inviting the shallow-minded to return and the 
serious to seek their intellectual food in other places. The tiresome 
speaker who recites a long string of lifeless statisties and facts which 
have no apparent relation to the listeners, would do well to see if he 
ean find any one interested in an hour-full of such material. If he 
sueceeds, he should issue the individual a personal invitation to his 
debate, for such a speech will probably not appeal to others. 

Each individual has his native interests. They can be discovered. 
If it is an audience of students that is desired, a program to appeal 
to students should be planned. They are probably more interested in 
campus problems than they are in foreign debts. If there is a season 
of debates on questions of no concern to students, there should be no 
complaint of the lack of student attendance. If you wish to interest 
business men, members of the grange, or the ladies of the local clubs, 
plan a subject and a presentation which will appeal to them. 

Good speakers demand good audiences, but the audiences are de- 
termined by the speakers. 
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TEACHERS OF SPEECH MEET IN NEW ORLEANS 


Pi Kappa Delta members took a prominent part in the program 
of the convention of Teachers of Speech in New Orleans December 
27-29. Edwin H. Paget, North Carolina State, directed a demonstra- 
tion of experimental plays. George V. Bohman, one of our national 
vice-presidents, Dakota Wesleyan, read a paper on ‘‘Pre-Revolution- 
ary American Political Oratory.’’ Former national president, George 
R. R. Pflaum, Kansas Zeta, spoke on ‘‘An Experimental Study in 
Respiration.’’ Karl Mundt, South Dakota Theta, discussed ‘* Why 
We Believe in Speech Contests.’’ Charles 8. Templer’s paper on 
‘‘The Exempore Speaking Contest,’’ appears elsewhere in this issue. 
National President George McCarty spoke on ‘‘The Speech Tourna- 
ment.’’ Leroy Lewis of Wichita spoke on ‘‘Trial Practice and Court- 
room Procedure for Debaters.’’ E.R. Nichols, of Redlands, discussed 
‘‘Debate Controversies and Educational Objectives.’’ 

Over one hundred fifty members of the various forensic societies 
met in a joint luncheon presided over by Prof. Lyman Judson. Rep- 
resentatives of the various societies spoke, including President Me- 
Carty, and Vice-Presidents O’Connell and Bohman of Pi Kappa Del- 
ta. President Adams of Tau Kappa Alpha presented a key from 
that society to Dr. Henry Eubanks, president of Delta Sigma Rho, 
in recognition of his work and leadership. 

The following members of PKD were present: J. W. Barry, 
Southwest Louisiana Institute; Virginia Bailey, Sterling; George 
Bohman, Dakota Wesleyan; Dana T. Burns, Baldwin-Wallace ; G. W. 
Campbell, North Illinois State Teachers; J. W. Carmichael, Bowling 
Green ; J. Ormand Drake and J. D. Menechhofer, Michigan State; Ray 
Ehrensberger, Franklin; Donald Hayworth, Akron; Dr. Mary Hill 
and Klonda Lynn, Arizona State Teachers; LeRoy Laase, Hastings ; 
LeRoy Lewis, Wichita; George McCarty, South Dakota State; D. W. 
Morris, Maine; Enid Miller, Nebraska Wesleyan; Karl Mundt, East- 
ern State Teachers; E. R. Nichols, Redlands; Wm. M. O’Connell, 
Battle Creek; George R. R. Pflaum, Kansas Teachers of Emporia; 
Edwin Paget, North Carolina State; John R. Pelsma, Kansas Teach- 
ers of Pittsburg; Chas. S. Templer, Hamline; Vernon A. Utsinger, 
Carroll; Maude Webster, Teachers, Commerce, Texas; Clarence T. 
Simonds, Northwestern ; Howard McBurney, Michigan. 


Last Membership. No. 13171, Charles B. Wheeler, Westminster 
College, Fulton, Missouri. Key, No. 9412, Harold W. Walker, Cen- 
tre College, Danville, Ky. 
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Forensic News 


The Linfield Debate Tournament, at MeMinnville, Oregon, will 
be held February 21-23. 


Wm. R. Hogan, former president of Texas Beta, is now an assist- 
ant professor at Louisiana State University. 


The Rocky Mountain Speech Conference and tournaments will 
be held at the University of Denver February 6-8. 


‘*Frog Forensic Fraternity’’ has been selected as the official 
name of the debate group at Texas Christian, Texas Zeta. The 
‘‘Horned Frog’’ is the official maseot of the University.—The Skiff. 


The University of Redlands plans a novel tournament for the 
first week in February for Southern California colleges. The debat- 
ers are to rank each other after six rounds. The teams having the 
best rankings will compete for the final prize. 


Prof. Alla Mote, debate coach at Texas Beta and governor of the 
Province of the Lower Mississippi, has recently been promoted from 
the rank of assistant professor to that of associate professor of Eeo- 
nomics and Business Administration. 


The Illinois Association of Teachers of Speech at its convention 
in Urbana November 22, sponsored an after dinner speaking contest 
among representatives of Illinois colleges. The speeches were on the 
subject of youth and the depression.—The De Paulia. 


The annual convention of the Western Association of Teachers of 
Speech was held in Salt Lake City during Thanksgiving holidays. 
Prof. E. R. Nichols, University of Redlands, the national founder of 
PKD, was president and presiding officer. A well-balanced program 
of studies and addresses was carried through. There were plays and 
tournaments. Stanford, featuring Will Rogers, Jr., won the men’s 
debate tournament. One of the last teams to go out was the Redlands 
team led by E. R. Nichols, Jr., student member of the national coun- 
cil. College of the Pacific, winner of the women’s tournament at Lex- 
ington, won second in women‘s debate. University of Redlands won 
second in men’s extempore, and Linfield, Oregon Alpha, won first 
in women’s extempore. 
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OKLAHOMA ZETA ITEMS 


For five years the members of Oklahoma Zeta, Oklahoma College 
for Women, have acted as sponsors for the Ruth Bryan Owen Club, 
a forensic organization to which any O. C. W. student may belong. 
As soon as a member of the Ruth Bryan Owen club is qualified for 
Pi Kappa Delta she is invited to join. For practical forensie pur- 
poses the two clubs are one, and this year the combined membership 
is fourteen, the largest number for a good many years. 


In October several members of the group motored fifty miles to 
Oklahoma City to hear an address by Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, Min- 
ister to Denmark, which was a most inspiring event. 


In November the debaters got some good general speech train- 
ing and had a lot of fun by producing a play—a medieval farce about 
lawyers and judges. Admission could not be charged; so they made 
no money ; but they considered it a very worthwhile enterprise. 


In the field of serious debate, the squad is studying, in addition 
to the munitions question, five other timely problems which are prov- 
ing very interesting. Each girl is working on the Pi Kappa Delta 
question and one other, and intercollegiate debates have been sched- 
uled on all six questions. This variety makes the season ‘more inter- 
esting for the campus audience. 


Miss Claudia Faye Moore, a member of Oklahoma Zeta, who 
graduated last year and who won honors in oratory at O. C. W., is 
now enrolled in the law school at Oklahoma University. 


A party of eleven from Kent State and Bowling Green, Ohio 
Iota and Eta, on their way to the speech convention at New Orleans, 
stopped at Cape Girardeau for two debates in December. — The 
Capaha Arrow. 


Raymond Miller, president of the senior class, former president 
of the student body, winner of three letters in football, basketball, 
and tennis, is a member of the debate squad at Texas Beta, Trinity. 


Spider Web, the Hiram annual, is being edited and managed by 
August Pryatel and Walter Webb, of the Ohio Gamma chapter. 
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The National Forensic Society, the high school honor society, will 
hold its national tournaments at Kent State, Ohio Iota, May 6-9.— 
The Kent Stater. 

Kansas State, Bethel, Wesleyan, and MePherson sent teams for 
a freshman-sophomore debate tournament at Bethany, January 12.— 
The Bethany Messenger. 


Ohio Gamma, Hiram, conducted its second novice debate tour- 
nament December 8. Kent State, Western Reserve, St. Francis, and 
Hiram tied for honors. Other schools represented were Case, Fenn, 
Loretto, Akron, and Bowling Green. Each school furnished a judge 
and entered teams which were not required to change sides. Elimi- 
nations were not made. 


The first Kansas Students’ Legislative Assembly was held at 
Manhattan, Kansas, January 18-19. Students from all over the state 
organized as a legislative assembly and carried through a two-day 
program. Governor Alf M. Landon accepted an invitation to be guest 
of honor and principal speaker for the final meeting. 

The legislative assembly is the work of Professors George R. R. 
Pflaum of Emporia Teachers and H. B. Summers of Kansas State.— 
The Bulletin. 


Vernon Utzinger, Wisconsin Beta, Carroll, is president of the 
Mid-west Debate Coaches’ Association. He recently delivered a ser- 
ies of radio talks over Station WTMJ. The Wisconsin Beta chap- 
ter contains a number of student leaders, including Cecil Nickel, a 
three-year varsity football man; John Penn, president of the student 
council and business manager of the school paper; and Wallace Rob- 
ertson, president of the student council last year, business manager 
of the year book, and president of the senior class. 


National Seeretary George W. Finley spent most of the Christ- 
mas holidays in a hospital in Grand Rapids, Michigan, where he re- 
ceived surgical attention. He is again back on the job with the re- 
convening of school. 


Coach N. 8. James, Oshkosh Teachers, served this fall as presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ Progressive Club which helped to elect the 
La Follette brothers senator and governor. He made a number of 
campaign addresses which were well received. 

Forensie interests at Olivet College, Michigan Beta, have organ- 
ized a debate union modeled after the famous Oxford Union. Prof. 
G. D. Gosling, a former Oxford debater, is assisting. It will be the 
object of the union to attract more students into forensics by encour- 
aging intramural contests.—The Olivet Echo. 
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Clark Byse, president of Wisconsin Gamma, was elected head of 
the college student council. 


Francis C. Browne, president of Ohio Delta, Akron, while still a 
junior, is serving as freshman debate coach. 


Miss Lillian Filipi, Nebraska Delta, Hastings, won first place in 
the state women’s oratorical contest—The Hastings Collegian. 


Dr. J. Thompson Baker, Kansas Delta, conducted a debate insti- 
tute at El Dorado, Kansas, November 9-10. Thirty-five schools were 
represented by the three hundred delegates. 


The Illinois Intercollegiate Debate League has selected the fol- 
lowing questions for its contests this season. For the men: That all 
collective bargaining be negotiated through non-company unions, 
safe-guarded by law. For the women: That the general welfare of 
the people of the United States is best promoted by democratic col- 
leetivism.—The Wheaton Record. 


The second annual debate clinic sponsored by the University of 
Detroit, Michigan Eta, featured a debate on the high school question 
between Detroit and the University of Michigan. Reservations from 
five hundred city and out-state debate coaches were made in advance. 
Other debates between members of the Detroit squad filled the Ham- 
tramek High School auditorium, where the clinic was held, to capa- 
city. <A fifteen-minute discussion of what makes a good debate, by 
the Michigan coach, Prof. McBurney, former PKD member from 
Yankton, South Dakota Gamma, followed the debate.—The Varsity 
News. 


Porter Routh, for four years a member of the varsity men’s de- 
bate team of Oklahoma Baptist University, Oklahoma Gamma, has 
succeeded Glenn Capp as debate coach at that school. Capp has gone 
to Baylor University, Texas Iota, as coach and assistant in speech. 
Routh and Capp were a well-known men’s team for three years in the 
southwest, with a record of winning over 80 percent of their debates 
together. They attended the Tulsa convention together, and Routh 
was a member of the Oklahoma Baptist team at Lexington last year, 
which Capp coached. He will have three experienced men and one 
woman debater returning this year around which to build his first 
teams, and plans to attend the Winfield practice tournament to open 
the Baptist debate session. 
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Pittsburg Teachers, Kansas Theta, sponsored a tri-state high 
school debate tournament November 23-24.—The Collegio. 


Cape Girardeau women on the negative of the PKD question de- 
feated the University of Missouri women.—The Capaha Arrow. 


Hamline, Macalester, and St. Thomas, all of them located in St. 
Paul, have scheduled a series of freshmen debates.—The Aquin. 


Southwestern sponsored a high school debate tournament Novem- 
ber 30-December 1. Ninety-five teams from thirty-five high schools 
entered. 


President George McCarty gave the Armistice Day address at 
Saint Paul Municipal Auditorium November 11. He spoke on ‘‘ Your 
Land and My Land.’’ 


Cape Girardeau debaters made a trip to Chicago the last of No- 
vember debating Monmouth, Rock Island, and De Paul en route.— 
The Capaha Arrow. 


Kearney Teachers, Nebraska Zeta, met the London University 
debaters November 8. The Englishmen advocated nationalization of 
armament production.—The Antelope. 


Emporia Teeahers and Kansas State discussed the Townsend 
Pension Bill before an Emporia audience of 728. The chamber of 
commerce sponsored the debate.—The Bulletin. 


McKendree debaters have been giving informative talks to church 
and club groups. The faculty has recently approved a plan for grant- 
ing sweaters as awards.—H. Whitlock, Sec’y Illinois Theta. 


Missouri Theta, Kirksville Teachers, sponsors an annual fresh- 
man debate tournament. Any number of teams may enter. Each 
is asigned a member of the local chapter as coach.—The Northeast 
Missourian. 


Missouri Kappa, Maryville Teachers, is planning to participate 
in seven tournaments this year, beginning with the Winfield meet, 
and continuing with contests at Tarkio, Missouri; Tallequah, Okla- 
homa ; Conway, Arkansas; Saint Paul, Minnesota; and Durant, Okla- 
homa.—The Northwest Missourian. 
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KANSAS ZETA NEWS 


Kansas Zeta chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, located at Emporia 
Teachers College, installed a new service to high school debaters this 
fall. Under the direction of former National President George R. R. 
Pflaum, a squad of experienced college speakers worked up the high 
school question, concerning federal aid to education. They then trav- 
eled to high schools located in communities close to Emporia, and 
either gave demonstration debates or met the high school teams. The 
aim of the debaters was to give information on the subject, discuss 
the problem of developing material with the high school debaters, 
and aid the high school teams in preparing for the eoming inter- 
scholastic season, as well as give the college speakers more experience. 
According to Professor Pflaum, the scheme was highly successful, and 
was appreciated by the high school coaches. 


Other debaters at Emporia Teachers College were working on the 
Pi Kappa Delta question, and eight teams—the largest delegation, 
incidentally—attended the annual invitation tournament at Winfield, 
sponsored by Southwestern College. The women’s senior team pro- 
gressed to the semi-final round before being eliminated. These teams 
were composed largely of freshmen and others who had had no inter- 
eollegiate experience. 


Miss Dorothy Abromson, stellar Emporia Teachers College de- 
bater who paired with Miss Ida Johnson to win second in the na- 
tional last spring, is just as successful as a coach as she is as a debater. 
For her practice teaching experience at the college, she is coaching 
the debate team at Roosevelt Senior High School on the campus. Her 
teams recently tied for first in the county, although she had no experi- 
enced speakers at the start of the season. She is not debating this 
semester, but will be ready to go after the holidays—which is bad 
news for opposing teams. 


Miss Ida Johnson, the other member of the second place team, is 
now teaching school in Norton, Kansas. Henry Smith and Charles 
Wager, who composed the men’s team at Emporia Teachers last year, 
are both teaching on the campus. Smith was awarded a fellowship 
in Roosevelt High School, while Wager is teaching English to fresh- 
man classes and at the same time working on his master’s degree. 


Iowa Iota, Western Union, reports a one hundred percent in- 
erease over last year in its debate squad. College teams touring north- 
west Iowa are asked to write for debates. 
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The junior women’s team of Arizona Teachers, Alpha, recently 
won the state junior college debate tournament.—The Pine. 


Nebraska Teachers of Kearney is planning a high school debate 
tournament tentatively scheduled for February 9.—The Antelope. 


Olivet and Kalamazoo, Michigan Beta and Alpha, met in home 
and home debates on the munitions question.—The Olivet College 
Ucho. 


Shurtleff and McKendree opened their forensic seasons Decem- 
ber 14 in home and home debates on socialized medicine.—The Shurt- 
leff Pioneer. 


Debaters at Stephen F. Austin Teachers, Texas Mu, were award- 
ed sweaters with the college letter on the chest and a PKD emblem 
on the sleeve.—The Pine Log. 


Oklahoma Iota, Central Teachers, holds an intra-mural debate 
tournament among campus societies. The debates stir up a good deal 
of student interest.—The Vista. 


Asheville Teachers, Wake Forest, Chapel Hill, State College, and 
W. C. U. N. C. met December 5 in a series of debates on the muni- 
tions question.—Highland Outlook. 


A junor varsity league for freshman and sophomore debaters is 
being formed among the ‘‘Little Nineteen’’ colleges in the neighbor- 
hood of Chicago.—The Wheaton Record. 


Nine Ohio and Pennsylvania colleges were represented at Hiram 
debate tournament December 8. There were twenty-one negative to 
eleven affirmative decisions in the tournament.—The Kent Stater. 


Robert Winks of the University of Detroit and Elspeth Graff of 
Albion won the men’s and women’s extemporaneous speaking contest 
in the annual Michigan meet. The contest was held December 1 at 
Michigan State.—The Michigan State News. 


Kent State and Bowling Green, Ohio Iota and Eta, gave a dem- 
onstration radio debate before the meeting of the teachers of speech 
in New Orleans. By previous agreement the teams limited their dis- 
cussion to one crucial issue.—The Kent Stater. 
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Bert McKee, Park, Missouri Beta, won the state Peace Oratorical 
contest over representatives from nine other colleges.—The Park 
Stylus. 


William Jewell took the negative of the munitions question 
against the English debate team November 22._-The William Jewell 
Student. 


Hastings and Park debated before a meeting of the Kansas and 
Missouri debate coaches association in Kansas City, October 26.— 
The Park Stylus. 


George Mahon, Hardin-Simmons, Texas Theta, 1923, a former 
debater, has been elected to Congress from the 19th Congressional 
district of his home state.—The Brand. 


Robert Sheran and Martin Cogley, veteran St. Thomas debaters, 
met the British team October 31. It was the fourth international 
debate for St. Thomas. The English students upheld the affirmative 
of the munitions question.—The Aquin. 


One hundred fifty high school and college debaters attended a 
debate institute held at Bloomfield, Iowa, November 17. The insti- 
tute featured speeches, a round table discussion, and an exhibition 
debate between two teams from the University of Iowa.—The North- 
east Missourian. 


J. D. Menchhofer, coach at Michigan State, writes that he has 
scheduled twenty-four debates for his men’s teams. Many of these 
debates will be given before county grange meetings. During spring 
vacation Menchhofer will lead his team on an invasion of New Eng- 
land, with debates scheduled against Syracuse, Dartmouth, Boston, 
M. I. T., Columbia, Fordham, Pennsylvania State, Rhode Island 
State, and others. 


Prof. Karl E. Mundt, South Dakota Theta, president of the 
National Forensie League, has recently been making a number of ad- 
dresses. Late in October he spoke before the Rotary Club of Norman, 
Oklahoma, the Kiwanis Club in Edmond, and a combined service club 
meeting in Oklahoma City. He also addressed the student convoca- 
tion of Sam Houston Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. Novem- 
ber 2 he addressed 12,500 Wisconsin teachers at their state conven- 
tion in the Milwaukee auditorium. 
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